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B36’S LIKE THESE are a vital part of our armament. 


ean carry atomic bombs, too. 


They can attack points thousands of miles from their base. 


WIDE WORLD 


They 


Are U.8. Defenses Suificient? 


Americans Disagree on Question of Whether the Nation Is Doing 
All It Should to Strengthen Itself Against Threat of Communism 


The controversy discussed in this 
article will continue to exist only so 
long as our country stays out of a 
major war. If an all-out conflict breaks 
out before this paper reaches its read- 
ers, or in the near future, the nation 
will completely mobilize for war as 
quickly as possible. 


WIFTLY moving events in the Far 

East have raised one major issue 
that remains to be settled by the 
American people. It is this: Are we, 
as a nation, doing all we should do 
to prepare ourselves for whatever the 
future may bring? Or are we drag- 
ging our feet, unwilling to step up and 
face the unpleasant facts of the present 
crisis? 

The issue raised by these questions 
is the subject of a good deal of con- 
troversy. Some contend we should 
plunge immediately into a full-scale 
mobilization of our manpower and re- 
sources regardless of the outcome of 
the present emergency. Others con- 
tend that the defense steps being 
taken now are sufficient until we ac- 
tually become involved in a major war. 

What are the facts? What steps 
are being taken to prepare the nation 
for defending itself in case of an all- 
out war? To what extent do these 
steps fall short of the measures called 
for by a full-scale mobilization pro- 
gram? 

Fortunately at this time of crisis 
the experiences of World War II are 
still fresh in mind. The deadly strug- 
gle in which we engaged from 1941 to 
1945 required the all-out effort of 
every citizen. The nation was trans- 
formed from its normal peacetime 
status to one in which all its man- 
power and resources were devoted to 
one objective—waging a victorious 
war. 

Let us, then, examine the mobiliza- 
tion program in its major aspects and 
see how the efforts being made today 
stack up against the efforts made dur- 
ing World War II. Such a compari- 
son may throw a good deal of light on 


the best course for the nation to fol- 
low in the weeks ahead. 

Enlarging the armed forces. Today 
the nation’s armed forces are being 
steadily increased in number. Since 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
in June, close to 200,000 young men 
have been called into service through 
the draft. A considerable number of 
reserves have gone on active duty, and 
several National Guard units have en- 
tered federal service. 

Under the expansion program ap- 
proved some months ago, the armed 
forces are to be expanded from just 
under 11%4 million men to 2,200,000. 
The present crisis may bring approval 
for an even larger number. The 
armed services are now asking for 
forces totaling 3% million. 

As compared to World War II, the 
present military build-up is small. 
Some 12 million men were in uniform 


at the end of the war. Grounds for 
deferment are today much broader 
than they were during World War II. 
Many are being deferred today who, 
in a similar situation six years ago, 
would have been called into service. 
Draft officials emphasize that mili- 
tary mobilization is complicated by 
many factors. For example, it is 
pointed out that—as badly as men are 
needed—it would not do to bring them 
into service faster than housing, weap- 
ons, and instructors become available. 
Getting industry ready. In a mo- 
bilization program, equal in impor- 
tance to the build-up of the fighting 
forces is the production of defense 
materials of every kind. Without 
weapons men cannot fight. In these 
days of highly mechanized warfare, 
the difference between defeat and 
victory may be the quantity and qual- 
(Concluded on page 6) 


Spain and the 
Western World 


Anti-Communist Nations Move 
Toward Cooperation With 


Franco Government 


RANCISCO Franco has been one 

of the world’s most controversial 
figures ever since the late 1930’s, when 
he took a leading part in a bloody revo- 
lution and finally seized full control 
of the Spanish government. In our 
country, and also in the United Na- 
tions as a whole, the question of how 
to deal with his regime—a dictator- 
ship—has caused bitter disputes. 

Franco received help from Hitler’s 
Germany and Mussolini’s Italy before 
World War II. He, in turn, aided them 
during that conflict. Therefore, many 
people contend that democratic nations 
should shun him. On the other hand, 
Franco’s regime is definitely anti-Com- 
munist, and there is widespread feel- 
ing that we should—for this reason— 
work with him. 

At present, the groups that favor 
cooperation with the Franco govern- 
ment are making considerable head- 
way. The United Nations General As- 
sembly has eased, to some extent, a 
boycott which it placed on Spain in 
1946. Meanwhile, Congress voted some 
weeks ago in favor of lending $62,500,- 
000 to the Franco government. At 
first, President Truman indicated that 
he might not make immediate use of 
the power to lend financial assistance 
to Spain, but plans are now going for- 
ward to carry out the request of 
Congress. 

Supporters of cooperation with Spain 
will now try to bring her into the 
European Recovery Program (from 
which she has been banned), and to 

(Concluded on page 2) 





By Walter E. Myer 


ANOTHER Christmas season is ap- 

proaching, and we repeat the age- 
old story of the Star in the East which, 
on a morning long ago, guided the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem. Again we tell the 
children of the heavenly host who sang, 
“Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
For nearly two thousand years this mes- 
sage has been repeated. Men and women 
have prayed that peace might reign on 
earth. 

But peace has not yet come to the 
world. Each of the centuries that has 
passed since the first Christmas Day has 
witnessed strife among men. Even in 
modern times nations have, on the aver- 
age, been engaged in war almost a third 
of the time. Fighting is among the most 
permanent of man’s vocations. 

It is natural, under the circumstances, 
that many should fall into a mood of dis- 
couragement and despair. It is hard in 
times like these to feel the inspiration 
of the Christmas spirit of peace and 


good will. But there is greater need 
now than ever before to dedicate our- 
selves to the promotion of that spirit. 
It is appropriate at this Christmas sea- 
son to inquire why a hope of the cen- 
turies has been crushed and to ask what 
we can do to help mankind approach the 
goal of peace and good will which Chris- 
tian teachings have long proclaimed. 

The first step is to combine thinking 
with emotion. It is not enough to love 
peace in the abstract. We must use all 
the resources we can acquire for study- 
ing the problem of establishing and 
maintaining peace among nations. We 
must work devotedly at the job of estab- 
lishing conditions favorable to perma- 
nent peace. This means reading, think- 
ing, discussion, action. It means active- 
minded citizenship, and it means long 
hours in the study of the issues of war, 
peace, and reconstruction. The Christ- 
mas spirit must be carried into politics 
if peace is to prevail. 

Each individual can work at this job 


of building a more 
peaceful world. But 
while engaged in 
that great effort each 
may immediately, 
without a moment’s 
delay, establish good 
will as the rule of life in the little realm 
where he, himself, is king. You and I, 
as individuals, cannot at once establish 
peace throughout the world, but we can 
enthrone generosity, kindliness, sympa- 
thy in our lives. We can create an at- 
mosphere of good will in our own homes 
and immediate surroundings. 

Let the voices of the Heavenly Host 
which proclaim peace on earth and good 
will among men be heard this Christmas 
Day in every home in the land. Let the 
voices be heeded then on every day of 
the year. If this is done we shall banish 
much of the ugliness and unhappiness of 
life and we shall qualify as leaders in the 
noble effort to promote peace and friend- 
liness among all peoples. 


Walter E. Myer 
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Spain’s Position Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


make her a full-fledged member of the 
United Nations. They will seek to 
restore Spain’s reputation with other 
countries. They point out that com- 
munist aggression is the greatest dan- 
ger in the world today, and that we 
should cooperate fully with every coun- 
try that is opposed to Soviet Russia’s 
aggressive aims. 

Before discussing the arguments 
pro and con on this issue, let us briefly 
trace Spain’s recent history. 

In 1931 the inefficient government 
of King Alfonso XIII was overthrown, 
and a republic was set up in the coun- 
try. Leaders of the new republic 
claimed that they were going to work 
for the benefit of Spain’s farmers and 
laborers, whose welfare had long been 
neglected. But critics of the new gov- 
ernment accused it of being commu- 
nistic, and said that it would do far 
more harm than good to the Spanish 
people. Bitter disputes took place in 
parliament, and sometimes friends and 
opponents of the government fought 
in the streets. 

In 1936 a group of army officers, led 
by Franco, began an armed revolt. 
Although this destructive conflict was 
fought entirely on Spanish soil, it de- 
veloped into what was almost a “little 
world war.” The Spanish Loyalists— 
that is, those who supported the gov- 
ernment which had been in power for 
several years—received considerable 
help from Soviet Russia. The forces 
on Franco’s side were backed by Hit- 

‘ler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. 
The tragic war ended in 1939. 

After Franco won, he established a 
dictatorial government. Thousands of 
political opponents were imprisoned, 
and forceful steps were taken to re- 
store order and stability. 

When World War II broke out, Spain 
did not take part, officially, in the fight- 
ing, but Franco permitted Spanish 
volunteers to join Nazi forces on the 
Russian front. Thus he sought to 
repay Germany for the help she had 
given him a few years earlier. 

When the world conflict ended, the 
victorious nations were in no mood to 
be friendly with Franco. They felt 
that he had been much too closely 
associated with the Nazis and Fascists. 
Spain was barred from membership in 


the United Nations and its various 
agencies. Also, UN member countries 
were asked to recall their ambassadors 
and ministers from the Spanish capi- 
tal, Madrid. Our government, along 
with numerous others, followed the UN 
recommendation. Since 1946, our chief 
representative in Madrid has been a 
charge d’affaires—of lower rank than 
an ambassador or a minister. 

Some countries undoubtedly hoped 
that United Nations pressure would 
weaken Franco and help bring his 
downfall. Others believed that it would 
force him to give Spain a more demo- 
cratic government. However, the plan 
did not work as either group expected. 
In fact, the UN action seemed to create 
new support for Franco among the 
Spanish people. It enabled the dicta- 
tor to tell his fellow Spaniards, in 
effect, “We stand alone, so we must 
stand together.” 

This year the United Nations has 
revoked some of its anti-Franco meas- 
ures. There were two main reasons 
for its doing so. In the first place, 
even Franco’s bitterest opponents could 
see that the measures were not weak- 
ening him. Second, the anti-Soviet 
countries, which constitute a big ma- 
jority in the UN, were beginning to 
to feel that they had at least one im- 
portant interest in common with the 
Spanish dictator. His government, 
whatever its faults may be, is a 
staunch opponent of Moscow. 

Here, specifically, are the pro-Franco 
steps that the United Nations took this 
fall: The General Assembly dropped 
its objections to having member na- 
tions send ambassadors and ministers 
to Madrid. It also ruled that Spain 
could join those organizations that are 
known as “specialized agencies” of the 
UN. One of these groups, the UN 
Food and Agricultural Organization, 
immediately admitted Spain to mem- 
bership. 

Steps taken in Franco’s direction by 
the UN are being matched, to some 
extent, by actions of the United States. 
As we have pointed out, our govern- 
ment is in the process of making loans 
to Spain. Whether an American am- 
bassador will be sent to that country 
remains to be seen. 

Spain is certainly in need of eco- 
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IN MADRID, the capital and chief city of Spain 


nomic help. She has never yet fully 
recovered from the effects of her de- 
structive civil war of the 1930’s. For- 
eign sales of Spanish products—in- 
cluding cloth, fruit, and olive oil—are 
not large enough to pay for all the 
items—such as grain, cotton, and ma- 
chinery—that the nation needs to im- 


zt. 

As if she didn’t have enough other 
troubles, Spain has suffered from a 
serious drought during the last few 
years. Not only has this drought 
slashed crop output, but it has also 
damaged Spanish industries by reduc- 
ing the amount of river water available 
for generating electric power. Fac- 
tories are unable to work on a full- 
time basis. 

Spain has long been a comparatively 
poor country. In many rural sections, 
her transportation has never advanced 
beyond the ox-cart stage. Oxen are 
used for plowing, too. Wheat is often 
threshed by laying the stalks on a stone 
floor and either beating them with a 
flail or driving farm animals around 
over them. 

About three fifths of Spain’s people 
earn their livings by farming. Some 
families have small farms of their own, 
but most of them work as renters or 
hired laborers on big estates. There is 
a great deal of poverty and hardship 
among these agricultural laborers, and 
among city workers as well. 

In area, Spain is about as large as 
Utah and Nevada combined. It has 
approximately 28 million people. There 
are several lofty ranges of mountains 
—including the Pyrenees in the north, 
and the Sierra Nevada in the south. 
The rugged Pyrenees form a natural 
barrier along the boundary between 
Spain and France. 

It is partly because of this great 
mountain range that many people re- 
gard Spain as important to the anti- 
Soviet nations. If Russia ever over- 
runs all the rest of Europe, it is 
argued, anti-Soviet forces still might 
be able to halt Stalin’s troops at the 
Pyrenees, and then use Spain as a base 
of operations. 

Additional statements put forward 
by advocates of close cooperation with 
Franco’s country are these: 

“Even though Franco is a dictator, 
he has done a great deal for Spain. 
If he had not gained control of the gov- 


ernment, it would have fallen into the 
hands of the Communists. 

“Spain did, it is true, sympathize 
with the Nazis and Fascists during 
the last war, but she did not make 
much trouble for us and our allies. She 
even refused to let the German armies 
use Spanish territory as a route to 
Africa. Anyway, World War II is a 
thing of the past. We must be con- 
cerned with the present. The main fact 
to consider now is that Franco can be 
a valuable partner in the struggle 
against the Soviet Union. 

“Already we are helping the Commu- 
nist government of Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia. We are not doing this 
because we like his political ideas; we 
are doing it because he is an opponent 
of Moscow. Likewise, we should accept 
Franco as a partner in the struggle 
against Russia. We should strengthen 
his country by sending the aid that is 
needed, even though we do not approve 
of all he does.” 

People who feel that we should have 
practically nothing to do with Franco’s 
government, on the other hand, reply 
as follows: 

“We cannot afford to tie up with 
undesirable foreign regimes simply on 
the grounds that they—like ourselves 
—oppose Moscow. We must judge a 
government on the basis of what it 
does for its people. 

“Franco tramples on the Spaniards’ 
liberties. He throws opponents into 
jail. If we cooperate with him now, 
and help to strengthen his government, 
there will be little chance for Spain to 
become a democracy. This will en- 
courage dictatorial leaders in other 
countries. 

“Spain’s value as a European base 
in case of war with Russia is debat- 
able. Moreover, if we appear to view 
Spain as a good military base, the 
other nations of western Europe will 
become discouraged. They will con- 
clude that we have little hope of being 
able to stop Russia’s armies short of 
the Pyrenees.” 

This dispute will continue, but the 
increasing menace of communism is, 
without question, winning many new 
supporters for cooperation with Spain. 
The extent to which we should work 
with the Franco government rather 
than whether we should work with him 
at all is really the issue now. 
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Adventure 


The Secret Fiord, by Geoffrey Trease. 
Harcourt $2.50. In the year 1400, Jillian 
and her twin brother leave England and 
their guardian uncle, and sail for Nor- 
way with a smuggler. 


Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl. Rand 
McNally $4. A true account of how six 
men, equipped with a radio, army rations, 
and lively imagination, sailed 4,000 miles 
on a raft in 101 days. 


Biography 


Henry Ford, Engineer, by Louise A. 
Neyhart. Houghton $2.75. Ford’s life— 
told from a mechanical point of view. 


Albert Schweitzer: Genius in the Jungle, 
by Joseph Gollomb. Vanguard $2.75. 
Schweitzer, missionary-doctor, sets up his 
first “hospital” in a dilapidated hen-house 
in the jungles of Africa. 

The Little Princesses, by Marion Craw- 
ford. Harcourt $3.50. A story of Prin- 
cesses Margaret and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land during the war years, when the 
two were growing up. 

Gandhi, Fighter Without a Sword, by 
Jeanette Eaton. Morrow $3. An account 
of Gandhi’s fight to make his beloved 
India a free nation. 


Etiquette 


Manners Made Easy, by Mary Beery. 
McGraw-Hill $3. An excellent guide to 
smooth manners and social poise. 


Religion 


The Greatest Story Ever Told, by Ful- 
ton Oursler. Doubleday $2.95. A compi- 
lation of stories from the radio program 
of the same name, telling the life of 
Christ. 


Basic Judaism, by Milton Steinberg. 
Harcourt $1.75. It contains the funda- 
mental facts of Jewish religious and cul- 
tural development. 


Science 


Pebble in the Sky, by Isaac Asimov. 
Doubleday $2.50. In a split second, the 
hero is transported millions of years for- 
ward when the earth is an inferior planet 
in the universe. 


Milestones of Medicine, by Ruth Fox. 
Random House $2.75. A readable ac- 
count of man’s fight against disease, and 
particularly of the new drugs which aid 
him in the battle. 


Jet Aircraft Simplified, by Charles 
Chapel. Aero Pubs. $2.75. The basic 
principles of jet propulsion and the major 
types of jet and rocket-powered aircraft 
are discussed in easy-to-understand lan- 
guage. 


Sports 


Bill Stern’s Favorite Baseball Stories, 
Doubleday $1. Human-interest stories 
which have been told by Bill Stern to his 
radio audience. 


Doak Walker: Three-Time All-Ameri- 
can, as told by Doak Walker to Dorothy 

Bracken. Steck Co., Austin, Tex., $2. 
If you have followed Walker’s career, 
you'll enjoy his story. 


College Slugger, by Ed Fitzgerald. 
Barnes $2.50. Four years of college base- 
ball and a romance appealing to both boys 
and girls. 


Shortstop Shadow, by Howard M. Brier. 
Random House $2.50. Combines sports 
and mystery in a thrilling tale of college 
athletics. 


Stories for Girls 


To Tell Your Love, by Mary Stolz. 
Harper $2.50. The setting is summer; 
the time, after graduation; the plot, a 
story of first love. 


Winter Wedding, by Martha Barnhart 
Harper. Longmans $2.50. After her 
fiance is killed in the Civil War, the 
heroine leaves her home in Pennsylvania 
for a new life in Iowa. 


Margaret, by Janette S. Lowrey. 
Harper $2.50. A tale of divided loyalties 
in a Texas town of the early 1900’s. 


Belles on Their Toes, by Frank B. Gil- 
breth, and E. M. Gilbreth Carey. Crowell 
$3. Continuing the story of the family 
in “Cheaper by the Dozen”—when Mother 
takes over and the children go to college. 








The Holiday Season 


Christmas and the Jewish Hanukkah Make December a Month 


of Celebration in Countries Around the World 


RELIGIOUS observance of the 

anniversary of the birth of 
Christ, an exchange of gifts, and tables 
filled with good things to eat are all a 
part of the traditional Christmas. The 
customs of the holiday differ, however, 
in countries throughout the world. 

In Sweden, Finland, and Norway the 
season starts in mid-December and 
lasts until mid-January. For a month, 
there is a round of visiting back and 
forth. Swedish and Finnish families 
like to have guests in for an evening 
of coffee and cake, and for.a songfest 
of old folk tunes and Christmas carols. 
Norwegians prefer long breakfasts 
with their friends. In Denmark, fam- 
ilies like guests to drop in throughout 
all of Christmas Day. 

On Christmas Eve, especially in 
Sweden, the family, guests, and serv- 
ants assemble in the dining room. 
Each person dips a piece of bread into 
a bowl of pork drippings and eats it 
to “bring luck.” Then follows lutfisk, a 
flaky codfish, for the main course, and 
a rice pudding, for dessert; these are 
special delicacies of the Scandinavian 
Christmas Eve dinner. Gifts are 
opened before the Christmas tree after 
the meal. 

Early on Christmas morning, every- 
one goes to church. Often in Sweden 
the farm family slips over the crunchy 
snow in a horse-drawn sleigh; a flam- 
ing torch is used to light the way 
through the northern darkness. In 
Finland, young and old frequently 
travel to Christmas services by ski. 

The Christmas Day feast is after 
church. It may be roast goose stuffed 
with prunes and apples, sometimes a 
turkey as in the United States; or, in 
northern Finland, it may even be roast 
reindeer. 

In Germany, where the Christmas 
tree first came into use, the holiday is 
the occasion for family get-togethers. 
The children are taught to expect gifts 
from Kriss Kringle, the German Santa 
Claus, if they are good. On Christmas 
Eve, all the family assembles before 
the tree. Everyone joins in singing a 
carol and then gifts are opened. 

England is the land that made the 
mistletoe and holly popular as holiday 
decorations. Roast goose is a popular 
Christmas Day dish. The old ceremony 
of burning the Yule log is still observed 
in some parts of England. On Christ- 


mas Eve the log—usually of oak—is 
dragged into the fireplace and kindled 
with a charred fragment of wood saved 
from the previous year’s log. To the 
English people, the Yule log has always 
been the symbol of warmth and light 
in the cold, dark winter season. 

Tinkling of cowbells, yodeling, and 
the singing of Christmas carols are a 
big part of Christmas Eve in Switzer- 
land. Young people trudge through 
snow-covered village streets sounding 
the cowbells and singing. After mid- 
night church services, they may go by 
sleigh to a country cafe for coffee and 
cakes. On Christmas Day, they are 
off to the mountains for skiing; Christ- 
mas traditionally ushers in the winter 
sports season. 

In France and Italy, the religious 
side of Christmas is strongly empha- 
sized. Not only are there church serv- 
ices; decorations in the homes are of a 
religious nature. Chief among these 
decorations is the creche, a cradle with 
the figure of the Christ child. About 
the cradle are figures of Joseph and 
Mary, the wise men with their gifts, 
and the cattle in the stable. Children 
often carve the figures of the creche 
tableau. 

In addition to Christmas, there is 
another great religious festival that is 
observed throughout the world in De- 
cember. It is the Jewish festival of 
Hanukkah, or the Feast of Dedication. 
This day is older than Christmas; it 
goes back 2,114 years. In 164 B.C., 
the Jews of Palestine defeated Anti- 
ochus, who had tried to abolish their 
religion and force Greek worship upon 
the Jewish people. With the defeat 
of Antiochus, the Jews were able to 
restore the sacred light in their Tem- 
ple and resume their worship. The 
anniversary of that victory for reli- 
gious freedom has been observed ever 
since. 

Hanukkah this year was from De- 
cember 3 to December 11. One candle 
was lighted on each of the days in 
Jewish homes until eight burned to- 
gether on the last day. Services com- 
memorating the relighting of the Tem- 
ple light also were held in ‘synagogues. 
And, because it was a joyous time, 
gifts were exchanged throughout the 
eight days, very much in the manner 
of the Christmas Day giving. For 
children, there was one gift each day. 
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I received the October 9 issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER yesterday. I am 
writing immediately to give you some 
information relating to the 
“New Plans for West Germany.” 
see it takes a month for 
to reach us. 


article, 
You 
your paper 

I can assure you that we like to read 
American newspapers, and 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
the additional information: 

The West German 
population of more than 48 millions, 
according to latest figures. Of this 
number about 12 million, or one fourth 
of the total, the 
(1) Germans who were driven from 
their homes after World War il as a 
result of boundary changes in favor of 
Russia and Poland; (2) former pris- 
oners of war; (3) refugees from Iron 
Curtain lands, including East Ger- 
many. 

This vast movement of people has 
created a tremendous housing problem 
in Western Germany. Finding jobs 
for all these people has also been ex- 
tremely difficult, but unemployment 
has now dropped to the relatively low 
figure of 1,230,171. 

KARL FLAS, 

Bad Aachen, West German Republic 


above all 


Here is 


Republic has a 


include following: 


(Editor’s Note: We wish to thank 
Reader Flas for the information he 
has sent us. Most of the figures he 
gives were made available to the public 
after our article was published.) 


* * * 


It won’t be long until a lot of us 
high school boys are eighteen and are 
eligible to be drafted. I’m not com- 
plaining because we might have to 
help defend our country against any 
aggression. I think it’s an honor to 
be able to serve so great a country. 

But since we may have to back up 
our government, don’t you think we 
ought to have a hand in it? Why not 
let eighteen-year-olds vote for govern- 
ment officials? FLoyp TRavis, 

White Deer, Texas 











I believe the free and democratic 
nations of the world should authorize 
the West German Republic to rearm, 
and help in the fight against commu- 
nism. Evidence of a policy mistake 
can be seen in Korea. Communist 
North Koreans invaded the southern 
republic while that country was weak 
and practically disarmed. 

I believe the Communist aggressors 
would think twice before invading a 
country which they knew to be armed 
and prepared to defend itself. Let us 
not allow Germany to become another 
Korea. Let us rearm Germany and 
make Joseph Stalin think twice before 
he starts anything in Germany. 

WAYNE HOOVER, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
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The Story of the Week 





NOTICE 


This is the last issue of The Amer- 
ican Observer to appear before the 
Christmas holidays. The next is- 
sue of the paper will be dated 
January 1, 1951. We wish our 
readers a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 











Washington Last Week 


There was an atmosphere of ten- 
sion and drama in the nation’s capital 
as Prime Minister Clement Attlee of 
Great Britain arrived for conferences 
with President Truman early last 
week. There was more concern over 
the dangers that the free nations of 
the world faced than at any time since 
the end of World War II. The grave 
situation was brought about by the 
reverses United Nations troops had 
suffered in Korea, as a result of inter- 
vention there by the armies of Com- 
munist China. 

It was this crisis in Korea that 
brought Attlee from London. He 
wanted to go over the situation in 
personal talks with Mr. Truman. With 
the British Prime Minister were 16 
high advisers who were to discuss 
every phase of the military dangers 
with American officials. 

In government offices in Washing- 
ton there was feverish activity. De- 
partment of State officials were work- 
ing all day and throughout the night 
to draft plans for meeting the emer- 
gency that had descended upon us. 
At the Pentagon, around-the-clock ac- 
tivity was apparent as Army, Air 
Force, Marine, and Navy commanders 
took stock of the situation. The mili- 
tary and State Department leaders 
were in frequent consultation with 
President Truman. Members of Con- 


gress were called in to be told the 
latest details of the crisis. 

The excitement in Washington with 
Attlee’s arrival recalled that British 
and U. S. leaders often have met 
together in times of crisis. Winston 
* Churchill—Britain’s wartime Prime 
Minister—and the late President 
Roosevelt made history by their nu- 
merous conferences throughout World 
War II. They met aboard a warship 
in the North Atlantic in 1941 to draft 
the now famous Atlantic Charter; 
after Pearl Harbor, Churchill hurried 
to Washington to go over battle plans 
with Roosevelt. In the minds of many, 
there was a close parallel in the 
Churchill-Roosevelt conference after 
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Pearl Harbor and the present Attlee- 
Truman meetings. The crisis of 1941 
and that of 1950 seemed quite similar 
to many government leaders in Wash- 
ington. 


Christmas Seals 


For the 44th year, brightly colored 
Christmas Seals are being sold 
throughout the nation to help fight 
tuberculosis. In 3,000 communities in 
the continental United States, in 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii and else- 
where, citizens are being called on to 
buy seals and aid in this worthy cause. 

The money from the Christmas Seals 
drive is used in several ways to com- 
bat disease. The funds are spent on 
tuberculosis research, on the care of 
persons who have suffered from it, and 
on educational campaigns. The edu- 
cational programs, in various cities, 
urge residents to submit to chest 
X-rays, so that tuberculosis may be 
detected and its spread prevented. 

The idea for the sale of Christmas 
Seals originated with a Danish postal 
clerk in 1903. He took his idea to the 
king of Denmark who declared it a 
good one. The next year more than 
three million seals were sold in Den- 
mark, or one for every person in the 
land at that time. Since then, the proj- 
ect has been tremendously expanded. 


“Il Speak for Democracy” 


More than 1% million high school 
students have expressed their feelings 
about the American way of life in the 
fourth annual Voice of Democracy con- 
test. They have written five-minute 
talks, suitable for broadcasting, on the 
subject, “I Speak for Democracy.” 
Next Friday the names of the students 
who presented the four best scripts 
will be announced. 

The contest, which is endorsed by 
the United States Office of Education, 
began in schools during National Radio 
and Television Week, in late October. 
Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade 
students in all 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico participated. Winners 
were selected from these areas to 
compete for. national prizes. 

As prizes, each of the top winners 
will receive a $500 college scholarship 
and a one-week, all-expense trip to 
Washington, D. C., and Williamsburg, 
Virginia, in February. 


The contest is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Radio-Television Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Oscar Elder, speaking for the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
points out that the project has grown 
rapidly in popularity since it began in 
1947. That year it drew 33,000 en- 
tries. In 1948, 250,000 students en- 
tered the competition; in 1949, more 
than a million boys and girls partic- 
ipated; and this year the number of 
contestants soared above 14% million. 


Liberty for Indo-China 


France believes that a new promise 
of independence to Indo-China will 
have an important effect in halting the 
Communist threat in that country. It 
is hoped that, with independence now 
guaranteed them, the native people 
will rally wholeheartedly to the sup- 
port of the French and native troops, 
opposing the Communist thrust. 

The new French policy toward Indo- 
China was voted upon recently by the 
French national assembly. In addi- 
tion to guaranteeing real independence 
to the three Indo-Chinese states (Viet 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia), the as- 
sembly also voted to: 

1. Permit Viet Nam to create its 
own national army, to be commanded 
by the native ruler, Bao Dai. 


2. Send 25,000 new French troops, 
with artillery, planes, and naval units 
to help stop the continuing Commu- 
nist attacks. 

What was considered, particularly 
significant was that Bao Dai is to send 
out his own diplomatic missions to 
other nations from now on. Further- 
more, most French officials are to be 
removed from the native government 
in Indo-China, to be replaced by Indo- 
Chinese officials. 

However, France will still retain a 
hand in the foreign affairs of these 
Indo-Chinese states. Their foreign 
policies must still be “coordinated” 
with that of French-backed areas in 
Africa, and with France itself. 

Nonetheless, the new policy, as voted 
by the French assembly, is considered 
an important move in the direction of 
independence for Indo-China. Amer- 
ican officials hailed the move. Our 
country, during the next two years, is 
expected to send between 300 and 400 
million dollars worth of supplies to 
Indo-China for the purpose of help- 
ing to combat communism. 


Ski Season 


In various parts of North America 
and Europe, millions of people are 
ready to travel to ski resorts. In the 
United States, Canada, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria and other lands, 
sportsmen each winter go to resorts 
seeking the same thing—the dry, pow- 
dery snow that makes good skiing pos- 
sible. 

Before the season is over, many 
thousands of Americans will take to 
the ski runs at 68 winter sports centers 
in New York including Lake Placid, 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, as well as other 
resorts in New England, the western 
mountain states, and elsewhere. In 
neighboring Canada, armies of skiers 
will flock to resorts in the Laurentian 
and Gatineau Mountains and to Banff, 
in the Canadian Rockies. 

In Europe a number of countries 
have excellent skiing, but one which 
is particularly famous for winter 
sports is Switzerland. Skiers who 
travel yearly to Davos, St. Moritz, and 
other resorts, in the towering moun- 
tains of that country, help give Swit- 
zerland a thriving tourist industry. 

This year Switzerland is hoping for 
a record season. Some 200,000 vis- 


FROM JULIA KING 


THE FOUR WINNERS of the nation-wide high school contest for the best radio 
scripts on I Speak for Democracy are to be announced December 15. Last year’s 
winners, shown abave, posed with Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark while they were 
in the nation’s capital on the trip they won as a prize. 
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THREE MEN IN THE NEWS: General Marshall, as Secretary of Defense, and General Bradley, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, have grave responsibilities in directing the nation’s defense effort. Generalissimo Franco, Spain’s ruler, hopes that his 
country will get sizable amounts of assistance from the United States. 


itors, including skiers and other win- 
ter sports enthusiasts, are expected. 
But European skiing is by no means 
confined to that land. The towns of 
Garmisch and Partenkirchen, in Ger- 
many, and Innsbruck, among others, 
in Austria, are also famous winter 
sports centers. 

As in Europe, winter sports help 
create a big tourist trade in North 
America. Accordingly, the resorts 
and related industries, like transpor- 
tation, prepare for it. This year rail- 
roads will run special ski trains, and 
airlines special flights, to take skiers 
to resorts here and in Canada. 


Satellite Troubles 


Because news is strictly censored 
behind the Iron Curtain, it is very 
difficult for newspapermen to report 
actual conditions in the nations con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union. This is 
particularly true if the news reveals 
any dissension among the satellite 
peoples. Recently, though, dispatches 
reached this country from reliable cor- 
respondents, telling of trouble within 
at least three Russian satellites. 

The trouble, in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Romania, is due to a 
shortage of coal and, as a result, a 
slowing down of production. Miners, 
defying the governments, are re- 
fusing to dig coal in the quantities 
ordered, it is reported. 

In Czechoslovakia, coal miners have 
been conducting a “go-slow strike” 
since mid-September. The Czech gov- 
ernment offered workers’ bonuses 
totalling 15 million dollars for their 
best efforts, but even so production 
continued to drop off. Even the best 
Czech mines in November were pro- 
ducing 45 per cent less coal than ex- 
pected. 

In Romania, the government is re- 
ported to have reprimanded workers 
for digging slightly less than they did 
in a previous period. However, after 
the scoldings, the output of coal was 
still less. As a result of the coal 
shortage, electricity had to be rationed 
in Romania as well as in Bulgaria. In 
Hungary, the government denounced 
as “criminal” the failure of miners to 
show up for work, and the go-slow 
tactics of many who did appear. 


Sea Devil Returns 


Count Felix Von Luckner, the well- 
known German “sea devil’’ of the first 
World War, is back again in the United 
States. During the winter, the count 


will travel widely through this country 
on a lecture tour. He will explain to 
American audiences how their dollars, 
spent through the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, have helped re- 
lieve suffering in war-torn Western 
Germany. 

Von Luckner has long been familiar 

United States audiences. During 
the 1920’s and 1930’s he toured this 
country, describing his adventures as 
a naval raider in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific in World War I. 

Although Von Luckner was once 
this country’s enemy, he re-established 
himself years ago in the good graces 
of most Americans. The main reason 
for this was that, although he sank 14 
Allied freighters, not one Allied sailor 
lost his life in these raids. Von Luck- 
ner made sure crews were removed 
from ships before he sank them. 

The count was enthusiastically re- 
ceived on his earlier lecture tours, and 
the cities of Miami and San Francisco 
even made him an honorary citizen. 
During World War II he incurred 
Hitler’s wrath when he refused to re- 
nounce these honorary citizenships. 
Later, when he arranged the surrender 
of his hometown, Halle, Germany, to 
approaching American troops, Hitler 
ordered his execution. The count’s 
liberation by Americans and the dic- 
tator’s own downfall prevented the 
execution from being carried out. 


Religious Council 


The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, which was organ- 
ized at a big Cleveland meeting about 
two weeks ago, is making plans to 
carry on its work. Eight of the lead- 
ing national Protestant organizations, 
together with Eastern Orthodox 
churches, decided to cooperate in one 
great body. 

This new religious council will hold 
meetings every two years. It will be 
a clearinghouse of information and 
ideas for the thousands of churches 
which it represents. By working to- 
gether, the various religious groups 
feel that they can provide more effec- 
tive spiritual leadership and guidance 
than if they went their separate paths. 
The churches represented in the new 
organization have approximately 31,- 
000,000 members. 

Following are the national Protes- 
tant groups which merged their activ- 
ities: The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, Mission Education 
Movement of the United States and 
Canada, Home Missions Council of 
North America, Protestant Council of 
Higher Education, United Stewardship 
Council, and the United Council of 
Church Women. 
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“When that 
where did they 
tioning?” 

“To the grill room.” 

ro 

“The points in his speech were well 
taken, I thought.” 

“Yes—most of them from 
speakers.” 


waiter was arrested, 
take him for ques- 


other 


* 
Flo: “You can’t believe everything 
you hear.” 
Mo: “No, 


” 


but you can repeat it. 
« 

Doctor: “‘My dear sir, it’s a good 
thing you came to me just when you 
did.” 

Patient: “Why, are you broke?” 

* 

“You college men seem to take life 
pretty easy.” 

“Yes, even when we graduate, we 
do it by degrees.” 


Keep 
wants it. 


your temper. Nobody else 
> 
Observant youngster: “Look mom- 
mie! Look at that funny man! He’s 
sitting on the sidewalk talking to a 
banana peel.” 














TEIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Come right in, folks—never mind what 


George says.” 





Study Guide 


Mobilization 











1. In judging the effectiveness of our 
present defense program, what recent 
experience furnishes a helpful “yard 
stick”? 

2. a my the build-up of our armed 
forces today with the build-up attained 
during World War II 

3. What steps are now being taken to 
strengthen the nation’s defense indus- 
tries? 

4. Name several economic controls in 
effect during World War II. Are similar 
controls in effect today? 

5. How would all-out mobilization af- 
fect taxes? 

6. Give the arguments of those who 
think we should have full mobilization 
of manpower and resources now. 

7. What are the views of those who 
think that our present program of par- 
tial mobilization is sufficient? 


1. What phase of the mobilization pro- 
gram—enlarging the armed forces, in- 
dustrial preparedness, economic controls, 
or financing—do you feel is most im- 
—— Why 

Do you or do you not, think that the 
punted mobilization program we are 
carrying out at this time is sufficient? 
Explain. 


® 
Spain 

1. What event 
late 1930’s 
power? 

2. What position did Spain take dur- 
= World War II? 

Why did the United Nations shun 
ani country after the war? 

4. What position has the UN taken in 
recent weeks with regard to Spain? 

5. In what way is the United States 
moving toward cooperation with the 
Franco government? 

6. Briefly describe the extent to which 
agriculture and industry have been de- 
veloped in Spain. 


in Spain during the 
brought Francisco Franco to 


7. Give arguments for and against in- 
creasing the degree of cooperation be- 
tween Spain and the anti-Communist 
nations. 


1. What, in your opinion, is the most 
forceful argument advanced in favor of 
our cooperating with the Franco govern- 
ment? What is the stronge st argument 
— such cooperation? 


2 or do you not think the 
United States should work wholeheart- 
edly with Franco? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Do you 


Miscellaneous 


1. What worthy cause is financed by 
the sale of Christmas Seals? 

2. What does France hope to achieve 
by granting Indo-China more independ- 
ence? 

3. In what three satellite countries are 
coal shortages reported? 

4. Who is Count Felix Von Luckner, 
and why is he in the news? 


References 


“The U. S. Can’t Relax Now,” Busi- 
ness Week, October 21, 1950. This coun- 
try must mobilize her resources in world 
crisis. 

“Speaking of Spain,” National Geo- 
pm. April 1950. Country and people 
described. 

“Portrait of El Caudillo at a Turning 
Point,” New York Times Magazine, Au- 
gust 20, 1950. Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco described. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) shows no signs of emotion; 2. 
(a) has a hidden meaning; 3. (c) small 
quantity; 4. (b) hazy and indistinct; 
5. (d) protests; 6. (a) steal. 
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Controversy Over Mobilization Plans 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ity of guns, tanks, planes, and ships 
that flow from our manufacturing 
plants to the fighting forces. 

Most Americans still remember the 
vast changes which took place in indus- 
tries throughout the nation in World 
War II. We became the arsenal of 
democracy. Munitions plants, ship- 
yards, and plane factories were ex- 
,panded. Many factories making civil- 
ian products were converted to con- 
tribute to the war output. 

Scarce vital materials were chan- 
neled into defense plants where they 
were most needed. Scientists devised 
synthetic products for some essential 
materials—rubber, for example. Spe- 
cial government agencies were set up 
to spur on the production effort. 

Today a start is being made on the 
industrial front. A newly created 
National Production Authority is tak- 
ing steps to see that the nation’s de- 
fense needs for industrial goods are 
met ahead of the civilian demand. 
Cuts have recently been ordered in the 
use of copper and aluminum in mak- 
ing civilian goods. 

Some factories have turned to the 
manufacture of defense items, but as 
yet the output of civilian items has 
not been greatly affected. A number 
of steel firms are undertaking expan- 
sion programs, but it will be some time 
before they are completed. Construc- 
tion materials are being channeled 
into essential uses through curbs on 
building of new amusement and recre- 
ational buildings. 

The stockpiling of critical materials 
is only about half completed. We still 
have a long way to go to acquire the 
amount of aluminum, manganese, rub- 
ber, petroleum, and other critical items 
we would need in case of war. 

All in all, the mobilization picture 
in industry is spotty. We are making 
a beginning but we have a long way 
to go before we can approach the level 
of defense production which was even- 
tually attained in World War II. That 
production was achieved only by dras- 
tically reducing the output of cars, 
radio sets, and other civilian items. 

Controlling the economy. In a pe- 
riod of defense preparation, the na- 
tion’s economy is subjected to exces- 
sive strains. Full employment exists 
and there is a scarcity of civilian 
goods. This combines to make a situa- 
tion where prices and wages would rise 
tremendously unless positive steps 
were taken to control them. 

Thus, during World War II, the gov- 
ernment placed limits on prices and 
wages to keep them from going up. 
Rents were controlled, too. Agencies 


were set up to run these programs and. 


keep inflation from getting out of 
bounds. 

Today the all-out controls of World 
War II are not in effect. Congress 
has, however, given President Tru- 
man extensive powers to impose con- 
trols when it is felt that the time is 
ripe. Indirect steps are now being 
taken to keep prices and wages from 
going up too fast, as, for example, 
restrictions on borrowing. 

Financing the program. Mobiliza- 
tion is expensive. The government 
incurs tremendous costs in building up 
the armed forces, in helping industry 
get fitted into the war effort, in setting 
up vast administrative machinery. 
In 1945—the peak year of World War 
II spending—the government outlay 
totaled 100 billion dollars. 


President Truman has asked Con- 
gress for funds amounting to more 
than 60 billion dollars for building up 
our defenses and operating the gov- 
ernment during the remainder of this 
year. Heplans to incrase this amount 
for the government’s bookkeeping year 
beginning next July a 

Big as this spending program is, it 
still falls far short of the 100-billion 
dollar mark reached in 1945. Further- 
more, even if 100 billion dollars were 
spent by the government in a single 
year now, the money would not build 


U. S. TROOP REINFORCEMENTS arrive in West Berlin. 


enemy of democracy. If we are to 
retain our position of world leader- 
ship, we must be ready and able to 
meet the threat that communism 
presents. 

“The only way to meet that threat 
is to be fully mobilized. This will 
mean, of course, that the American 
people will have to make many sac- 
rifices. Taxes will goup. Many young 
men will be called into service. Civil- 
ians will have to undergo various con- 
trols and do without many luxury 
goods and services. But unless we are 


acme 
Increasing numbers of 


troops are needed to defend us and our allies. 


as powerful a military machine as we 
had in 1945. Prices of most war ma- 
terials have gone up considerably since 
the end of World War II. 

If the government spends as much 
as President Truman wants it to, the 
American people will have to cut down 
on their purchases of numerous prod- 
ucts. If it is decided to mobilize to 
the extent that we did in World War 
II, civilians will have to go without 
new cars; will have to undergo ration- 
ing of gasoline, of certain types of 
food, and of other products; in short, 
they will have to tighten their belts 
and make the same sacrifices they did 
from 1940 to 1945. 

Those who think we should have full 
mobilization now put forth these argu- 
ments: 

“If history teaches anything, it is 
that a nation which is not willing to 
take all necessary precautions for its 
own safety cannot survive. It should 
be plain to everyone now that inter- 
national communism is an unyielding 


willing to face up to these painful 
facts, we will drift into disaster. 

“Full mobilization does not imply 
that we are bound to become involved 
in a Third World War. But it does 
serve notice to our enemies that we 
are going to stand up for our rights. 
That readiness on our part may well 
serve to deter our enemies from fur- 
ther aggression. And if war, unsought 
by us, should come, we would not be 
caught defenseless, but would be able 
to act quickly and decisively. This is 
surely no time to drag our heels.” 

Those who think that the present 
program of partial mobilization is sub- 
stantially what is needed at this time 
argue as follows: 

“The threat that we face is a big 
one, of course, but let us not lose our 
heads and take extreme steps which 
we would later regret. We are at pres- 
ent taking many steps to strengthen 
our defenses, both on the military and 
civilian levels. We are going at it 
gradually and are ironing out the 


wrinkles as they show up. A sudden 
speed-up in the program would cause 
a vast amount of confusion and would 
create endless red tape. 

“Certain phases of full mobilization 
are not necessary at this time—for ex- 
ample, the imposition of price and 
wage controls. Most people don’t want 
these irritating controls, and prices 
and wages are being kept fairly well 
in control by other methods—by curb- 
ing credit, for example. 

“Let’s not forget that in World War 
II it took a long time to get the na- 
tion on an all-out mobilization basis. 
It is a task of such vast scope, touch- 
ing every phase of our national exist- 
ence, that it can’t be speeded up be- 
yond a certain point. We do not, of 
course, want to be unprepared for 
whatever emergency may arise, but 
neither do we want our economy put 
into a strait jacket of controls, higher 
taxes, and restrictions unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“In fact, if we tie up our economy 
unnecessarily in such a way, we will 
be playing into the hands of our ene- 
mies who are hoping that the nation 
will suffer an economic collapse. Such 
a collapse might result if we went on 
a wartime basis when it wasn’t nec- 
essary.” 

Thus go the arguments over mobili- 
zation. Events of the next few weeks 
in the Far East and elsewhere may go 
far toward settling the controversy. 
Our lawmakers are watching the situa- 
tion closely. 








Your Vocabulary 











For each sentence below, tell which 
answer best explains the meaning of 
the italicized word. Correct answers 
are given on page 5, column 4. 


1. When a person is impassive (im- 
pis’iv) he (a) is angry (b) cannot be 
passed (c) is highly pleased (d) shows 
no signs of emotion. 


2. A cryptic (krip’tic) statement 
(a) has a hidden meaning (b) is brief 
(c) is untrue (d) reports disaster. 


3. A modicum (méd’‘i-kiim) of good 
will might bring understanding. (a) 
feeling (b) statement (c) small quan- 
tity (d) large amount. 


4. Nebulous (néb’you-liis) ideas are 
(a) very unusual (b) hazy and in- 
distinct (c) sound but uninspired (d) 
radical. 


5. Our remonstrations (ré’mén-stra’ 
shiins) had little effect. (a) infor- 
mation (b) work (c) investigations 
(d) protests. 


6. A kleptomaniac (klép’té-ma’ni-ic) 
has an uncontrollable urge to (a) steal 
(b) set fires (c) kill (d) write voca- 
bulary quizzes. 


School. Believe it or not, this word 
comes from an old Greek term, scholé, 
meaning “leisure.” The educated peo- 
ple among the ancient Greeks were 
those who had considerable spare time, 
and who devoted it to study and intel- 
ligent discussion. Scholé was the name 
given to the gatherings of young men 
who met during their leisure hours to 
talk with learned philosophers. 
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Science News | 











Scientists are obtaining new facts 
about the way in which various metals 
react to extreme cold. A “super deep- 
freeze” built at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, can reach 
temperatures of 452 degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. Called a cryostat, 
the instrument is able to keep its 
contents at this low temperature in- 
definitely. The apparatus is refriger- 
ated by compressing, cooling, and 
then expanding helium until the gas 
turns into a liquid. 

The biggest low-temperature instru- 
ment in the world, the eryostat will 
help scientists get more accurate in- 
formation on how heavy military 
equipment and machinery behave 
when subjected to very cold weather. 


* * * 


The Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C., has issued a re- 
port on an interesting South African 
fowl—the weaverbird. Instead of 
building individual nests, the weaver- 
birds build apartments which some- 
times contain as many as 95 nests 
under one roof. Each family builds 
its own nest and the flock cooperates 
in putting on the roof. 

The apartment nests are sometimes 
25 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 10 feet 
high—as large as the native huts 
found in the region. The birds are 
small, and though they have poor sing- 
ing voices, they chirp incessantly. 


* * * 


In recent months, a tiny British 
submarine has been operating with 
the United States Navy. The midget 
sub, the XE-7, is 50 feet long and 
carries a crew of five. It was brought 
to this country last summer on the 
deck of a merchant ship. 

Though small, the XE-7 has a range 
of 2,000 miles, and it is well armed. 
Its torpedoes and mines are carried 
outside the hull to provide more room 
inside for the crew and for supplies. 

It is reported that the United States 
is interested in building some of the 
midget submarines. They can operate 
in extremely shallow waters, and 
might be used effectively in landing 
scouting parties on foreign soil. Tiny 
subs were used with some effective- 
ness in World War II by the German, 
Italian, and Japanese navies. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


WIDE worR.o 
PRIVATE LISTENING. Marcia Pelton, 
9, of Chicago, demonstrates the Silavox 
(the box) developed by her father and 
Melvin Skinner, a friend. With earphones 
plugged into the box, the girl can receive 
the sound portion of a television program 
without disturbing others in the room who 
may wish to carry on a conversation. 
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VATICAN CITY, dominated by the lofty dome of St. Peter’s Church 


Vatican City State 


Tiny Area Surrounded by Rome Is a Sovereign Nation Which 


Has Full Diplomatic Ties with Other Countries 


ATHOLICS from al over the 

world have been traveling to Rome 
this year to visit Vatican City, the 
seat of the Roma® Catholic Church. 
They have been doing so by the hun- 
dreds of thousands because 1950 has 
been a Catholic Holy Year—a period 
of special — > * worship at 
the Vatican. The Ffoly Year comes 
to an end on Christmas Eve. 

Such periods of devotion and reli- 
gious ceremony are proclaimed at in- 
tervals by the Pope, as head of the 
Catholic Church. The last previous 
Holy Year was in 1933. 

Vatican City, the center of the 1950 
religious festivals, is surrounded by 
Rome, Italy’s capital. A city within 
a city, the Vatican area is independent 
of Rome. It is completely self-govern- 
ing, under a governor who is ap- 
pointed by Pope Pius XII. Vatican 
City is, in fact, a sovereign independ- 
ent state; it is a country just as 
Switzerland and France are countries. 

In size, Vatican City is only about 
one sixth of a square mile. Popula- 
tion is about 1,000. Vatican City flies 
its own flag, coins its own money, and 
issues its own stamps. It operates 
its own postal, telephone, telegraph, 
water supply, lighting, and street 
cleaning services. It also has its own 
railroad station, its own powerful 
radio station, and its own newspaper, 
Osservatore Romano, written in Ital- 
ian. The paper circulates throughout 
the world. 

Within Vatican City’s tiny area are 
buildings famous for their ancient, 
imposing architecture, and for the 
beautiful and historic paintings and 
frescoes that they contain. There are 
also lovely gardens and open courts, 
and a library containing some of the 
oldest manuscripts known to be in 
existence. 

Towering above Vatican City is St. 
Peter’s Church. This Cathedral was 
begun hundreds of years ago, and 
took centuries to complete. Its huge 
dome rises over 400 feet and is 138 
feet across. It was designed by 
Michelangelo, the famous sculptor and 
painter, in the 1500’s. A spectacular 
part of St. Peter’s is its huge square, 
in which thousands of persons gather 
when the Pope makes a special ap- 
pearance. 


The Vatican proper is a great pal- 
ace. It covers a little more than 13 
acres with about 6 acres of open 
courts. The Vatican palace includes 
the residence of the Pope, an art col- 
lection, and several museums. 

Among the famous art works in the 
Papal reception rooms are frescoes by 
Raphael, and paintings by Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

The Vatican library contains, along 
with many other valuable items, two 
copies of Virgil that date from the 
fourth and fifth centuries. These rare 
manuscripts are practically priceless. 

One of the most colorful sights in 
Vatican City is the Swiss Guards in 
striped uniforms of red, yellow, and 
blue. Michelangelo is said to have 
designed the uniforms more than 400 
years ago. Native-born Swiss have 
formed the Pope’s bodyguard since 
1505. 

From the Vatican, the Pope and his 
assistants carry on the central admin- 
istration of the Catholic Church. The 
College of Cardinals is the Pope’s 
chief advisory body. The College is 
made up of 70 members—Cardinal- 
Bishops, Cardinal-Priests, and Cardi- 
nal-Deacons. They are chosen by the 
Pope from among Catholic churchmen 
throughout the world; the cardinals 
hold office for life. Upon the death 
of a Pope, the cardinals elect his suc- 
cessor for life. Pope Pius XII was so 
elected on March 2, 1939. He was born 
Eugenio Pacelli in Rome in 1876. 

Because it is an independent state, 
Vatican City holds diplomatic privi- 
leges; that is, it sends diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to other countries as 
papal-nuncios and inter-nuncios. In 
turn, the Pope receives diplomatic rep- 
resentatives from many nations at 
Vatican City. 

There is a Vatican Secretary of 
State, who handles details of relations 
with other countries. Pope Pius, be- 
fore his elevation to the Papacy, was 
a Vatican Secretary of State. As 
such, he visited the United States in 
1936. During World War II, Pope 
Pius directed an aid program for pris- 
oners of war in countries throughout 
the world. A Vatican information 
bureau also gathered news of prison- 
ers, refugees, and missing persons and 
transmitted it to families. 
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NoTE TO TEACHERS: This test « 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER da ‘ei! 
November 6, 13, and 27, and December 4 
The answer key appears in the Decem- 
ber 11 issue of The Civie Leader. Secor- 
ing: If grades are to be calculated on a 
percentage basis, we suggest that a deduc- 
tion of 3 points be made for each wrong 
or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. During Education Week, the Amer- 
ican people were reminded that (a) jobs 
must be found for large numbers of un- 
employed teachers; (b) the country’s 
major education problems have been 
solved; (c) too many school buildings 
have been constructed during recent 
years; (d) our nation has a serious 
shortage of teachers and school buildings 

2. In the field of foreign policy, our 
nation is concentrating on efforts to (a) 
get possession of new territories abroad; 
(b) strengthen the economies and the 
defenses of peaceful nations; (c) force 
Russia out of the UN; (d) create a fed- 
eral world government. 


3. Tibet (a) leads the world in rice 
production; (b) is the homeland of the 
president of the UN General Assembly; 
(c) has been invaded by Chinese Com- 
munist forces; (d) is making a great 
effort to attract European and American 
tourists. 


4. Which of the following statements 
best applies to our nation’s three Pacific 
Coast states? (a) They are in the midst 
of an economic depression. (b) They 
are leaders in agriculture, but have prac- 
tically no manufacturing industries. (c) 
All three are growing rapidly in popu- 
lation. (d) California is the only one 
whose population has increased during 
the last 10 years. 


5. Yugoslavia is suffering from a se- 
vere food shortage largely because of 
(a) insect damage to the crops; (b) ex- 
cessive rains; (c) Yugoslav grain ship- 
ments to Russia; (d) a drought. 


6. Inflation takes place when (a) peo- 
ple’s wages are fairly high and the sup- 
ply of goods to be bought is limited; 
(b) large numbers of workers cannot 
find jobs; (c) the government is reduc- 
ing its expenditures; (d) manufacturers 
and merchants are unable to sell their 
goods. 


7. France has given the Indo-Chinese 
people considerable self-government (a) 
in order to save money; (b) because our 
nation threatened to cut off ERP aid un- 
less she did so; (c) because the United 
Nations demanded it; (d) in an effort to 
win native support away from the Com- 
munists. 


8. The men who recently tried to kill 
President Truman were (a) not iden- 
tified, because they escaped; (b) resi- 
dents of Mr. Truman’s home state, Mis- 
souri; (c) members of a small, fanatical 
group which demands independence for 
Puerto Rico; (d) Communists from 
North Korea. 


9. The Bell survey group, made up of 
U. S. experts, recently recommended that 
(a) our country should provide economic 
aid for the Philippines and carefully 
supervise its use; (b) the Philippines 
should give up independence, and again 
become a U. S. possession; (c) the Philip- 
pines should concentrate on agriculture, 
and stop trying to develop industries; (d) 
the United States should pattern its tax 
laws after those of. the Philippines. 


10. In the 1950 elections (a) Republi- 
cans won control of the U. S. House of 
Representatives; (b) Republicans made 
big gains, but Democrats kept control 
in both houses of Congress; (c) Truman 
was re-elected to the Presidency; (4d) 
two thirds of the states elected Demo- 
cratic governors. 


11. Communists have already resisted 
an important provision of the U. S. In- 
ternal Security Act, by (a) making radio 
speeches; (b) refusing to pay taxes; (c) 
flying the Russian flag; (d) failing to 
register themselves as subversives. 


12. A major difference between the 
Point 4 plan and the European Recovery 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Program is that (a) Point 4 is a mili- 
tary program, while ERP is economic; 
(b) Point 4 is intended for countries 
which have far less industrial develop- 
ment than western Europe has known; 
(c) Point 4 now costs much more than 
does ERP; (d) the Point 4 program is 
exclusively for British Commonwealth 
countries. 


13. According to a recent census, Mex- 
ico’s population (a) is —— twice as 
fast as thet of the U. S.; (b) is not 
much larger than it was 10 years ago; 
(c) is almost as large as that of the 
U. S.; (d) is becoming smaller, because 
great numbers of people are leaving the 
country. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question 
or statement. 


14. A leading Ohio Republican, re- 
elected to the U. S. Senate this year, 
is 

15. Herbert Lehman, Democrat, was 
re-elected senator from ——— — —-__.. 


16. What agency has the specific job 
of guarding the President of the United 
States? _ ee 


17. From what country did the United 
States purchase Alaska? ——--__ 


18. The Nobel Peace Prize for 1950 
goes to an American named —_—_____ 


19. During what war did the United 
States obtain Puerto Rico? —-_-__ 


20. Gustaf VI 


is the new king of 


21. The top administrative job in the 
United Nations, that of Secretary Gen- 
pe AE” ES ee rere ae 


22. To what nation do the Azores Is- 
SR IRIS ase ciccecrestitceneeees 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 

23. Elpidio Quirino 

24. Bao Dai 

. Anna Rosenberg 
. Earl Warren 
27. Estes Kefauver 


. Nasrollah Entezam 


. Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

. President of the Philippines. 

. Indo-Chinese Communist leader. 

. President of UN General Assembly. 


E. Head of French-sponsored Viet 
Nam government. 


F. Chairman cof U. S. 
Investigating Committee. 


Senate Crime 
G. Governor of California. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics, 


29. If a certain kind of work is your 
forte, it (a) is your weak point; (b) is 
your strong point; (c) bores you; (d) is 
unfamiliar to you. 


30. Some innovations were introduced. 
(a) foreign celebrities; (b) unexpected 
guests; (c) well-known topics; (d) new 
and novel ideas. 


31. A prodigal person is (a) a wan- 
derer; (b) highly talented; (c) wasteful; 
(d) a criminal. 


32. He had a lugubrious manner. 
mournful; (b) mysterious; 
(d) cheerful. 


33. To terminate a job is to (a) end 
it; (b) begin it; (c) plan it; (d) dread 
it. 


(a) 
(c) quiet; 


A Career for Tomorrow - - As a Geologist 


GEOLOGIST uses his knowledge 

of numerous scientific fields— 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
geography, for instance—to study rock 
formations and the successive layers 
of the earth’s crust. His work may 
be directed toward finding new de- 
posits of metals or new oil fields. The 
geologist also searches for water 
sources in areas where the land is dry, 
and he makes tests to determine 
whether conditions beneath the earth’s 
surface in a given area make it suit- 
able for proposed buildings. 

To qualify for work in this field, a 
young man must have a scientific mind 
that will enable him to excel in the 
study of mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and geography. Geol- 
ogy combines the study of all these 
subjects. A young man should also be 
in good health, since his job will keep 
him out of doors much of the time 
and will require him to do a great deal 
of walking, digging, and crawling. 

A geologist must have at least a col- 
lege degree, with his major work in 
one of the subjects listed above. 
Either in college or later at a graduate 
school a young man going into this 
work must study the subject of geol- 
ogy itself. 

The geologist will find, as do most 
other scientists, that an advanced de- 
gree greatly increases his earnings 
and his opportunities for promotion. 
Usually, a man with a master’s degree 
will earn more and progress faster 
than one with only a bachelor’s degree. 
A person with a doctor’s degree will 


find better opportunities, generally 
speaking, than will someone with only 
a master’s. 

Work as a geologist offers a number 
of advantages. It combines mental 
work with out-of-door life, and often 
takes a man on long, interesting field 
trips. Because his duties require the 
use of a number of sciences, the geol- 
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A GEOLOGIST on the job 


ogist has little chance to get into a 
mental “rut.” 

A trained geologist may find employ- 
ment in one of a number of fields. He 
may teach in a college or university. 
Or he may accept a job with an oil or 
mining company, where his work will 
be chiefly to locate and evaluate 
new pools of oil or new deposits of 
iron, zine, or other metals. Work with 
the state or national governments of- 


fers a third field of employment for 
geologists. Some geologists who have 
had long experience work independ- 
ently as consultants for industries 
that need their services. 

Almost all jobs in geology require 
both field and laboratory work. Out 
of doors the geologist studies rock for- 
mation, collects samples of rock and 
soil, and makes maps that will help 
him to understand and analyze the 
layers of rock under the surface of 
the earth. In the laboratory, he 
studies the material he has collected 
and makes chemical tests on rock speci- 
mens if that is necessary. He then 
organizes his findings, draws his con- 
clusions from them, and prepares his 
report. 

A beginning geologist, a young man 
who has only an A.B. degree, will 
probably earn about $45 or $50 a week 
if he takes a job with a private con- 
cern. One who goes to work for the 
government at the lowest rank will 
earn around $70 a week. 

Experienced geologists with the fed- 
eral government earn between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year, with the average 
income being about $6,500 a year. 
The average outside the government 
is probably about $7,000 a year. 

Two pamphlets discussing geology 
can be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
They are Geology as a Profession (10 
cents, ask for Publication L 7.24:1), 
and Specialized Fields in Geology (10 
cents, ask for Publication PR 32.5227: 
G29). —By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 





Historical Backgrounds - - U.S. and China 


T HAS been hard for Americans to 
understand why Chinese Communist 
armies entered openly into the Korean 
war against us and our United Na- 
tions allies last month. 

While we are opposed to the present 
Communist government in China, we 
have made it clear beyond doubt that 
we have never had any designs on 
Chinese territory. What is more, we 
have not engaged in any active effort 
to overthrow the Chinese Communist 
regime. Our policy of non-interfer- 
ence in China has been explained to 
the Chinese Communist leaders on sev- 
eral occasions in recent months. 

In view of these facts, there seemed 
to be only one explanation of the sud- 
den aggression in Korea—that the 
Chinese Communists had given in 
fully to the dictates of Russia. At 
Russia’s_ insistence, the Chinese 
ignored our sincere pledges and, by 
aggression, raised the danger of major 
war. 

Russian efforts to wield power in 
China have been apparent since 
shortly after the first treaty between 
China and the United States was 
signed in 1844. This treaty estab- 
lished rules for trade between the two 
countries. U. S. policy has always 
been one of friendship toward China. 
The U. S. has given aid time and 
again to that ancient, poverty-stricken 
country in an effort to help its people 
toward a better standard of living. 

The U. S. undertook, in the years 
that followed the 1844 treaty, to get 
all nations to agree to equality of op- 
portunity, an Open Door policy for 
free competition in China. Russia was 
evasive on this; she could not, how- 


ever, act strongly then. So the Open 
Door policy was announced as effective 
in 1899. 

In 1902, however, Russia was active 
again. She wangled some industrial 
privileges and control of some prop- 
erty in Chinese Manchuria. The U.S. 
promptly protested that such a step en- 
dangered the independence of China. 
In 1903, Russia pressed China to give 
Russians special rights of residence 
in Manchuria and exclude consular 
representatives of other nations. 
U. S. diplomatic action prevented this 
proposed Russian-Chinese agreement 
from being made. 

Not all our efforts to preserve Chi- 
nese independence have been directed 
at Russia. For many years, beginning 
in the 1900’s, we sought by diplomatic 
agreements, by protests, and warnings 
to prevent Japan from taking over 
China. We gave military aid to the 
Chinese throughout World War II; 


A YANK with Chinese soldier when we 
were helping China in World War Il 


we provided food and other supplies 
both during and after that war at a 
cost of many millions of dollars. 

Our policy, as is quite easily seen, 
has not, however, been successful in 
keeping China an independent nation. 
We were able to keep Russia back in 
the 1890’s and 1900’s, but Japan then 
took over. By military action, Japan 
managed to establish control over the 
best developed part of China. She 
kept the upper hand in Manchuria 
from the 1930’s until 1945, when she 
was thrown out at the end of World 
War II. Then, after the war, Russia 
stepped in and appears now to have 
established strong control the 
Chinese leaders. 

It is quite clear that U. S. policy 
always has been to uphold the terri- 
torial integrity of China and to op- 
pose its domination by any foreign 
power. It is equally clear that Russia, 
over a period of years, has tried to 
gain control of Chinese territory and 
to dominate that land for her own 
benefit. Some day, even the Commu- 
nist leaders of China may wake up and 
realize that Russia’s motive long has 
been, and still is, to control China in 
her own interests. 


over 


Eighteen big whaling ships are in 
Antarctic waters this season. Ten of 
them are from Norway. Britain, 
Japan, Russia, and the Netherlands 
also have factory ships on the scene. 
The United States did not send any 
whaling ships this year, because whale 
oil has little or no market in this 
country. Elsewhere, though, it is still 
used in making soap, margarine, glyc- 
erin, and lubricants. 





